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A ſimple ſcene ! yet Gar BRITANNIA ſees 
Her iolid grandeur riſe Hence ſhe commands 
Th' exalted ſtores of every brighter clime. 
——Hence, feryent all, with culture, toil, and arts, 
Wide glows her land. Her dreadful thunder bence 
Rides o'er the waves ſublime, —— 
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QUESTION CONSIDERED, 
Whether WO OI, ſauld le allowed 'to I 

exported, when the Price is low at Home, on. 
_ paying a Duty to the Public? _ 


"1 4607 may 

I F men will think with clearneſs, and rea- 
fon with fairneſs, there are few political quef- 
tions of more eaſy diſcuſſion than this one. 

A queſtion may be determined with a tolera- 
ble certainty of political prudence, when 
there ate firſt principles on which the reaſon- 
þ <4 on both fides can hardly diſagree, and 
facts capable of proof, if they ſhould differ 
about them. 09 r Fe. 07 Hun Hee £2 
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1 "REN few people will diſpute the truth 
of the —— 


PROPOSITIONS. 


— — 8 
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That the, exportation of raw materials is 
4 gain to a country, in proportion to the 
quantity of induſtry employed in producing 
them, of the ſhipping employed in exporting 
them, and of the value got for them in return. 


II. 


That it is more advantageous to a country, 
to work up its own raw materials into manu- 
factures, to be conſumed at home or exported 
abroad, than to export them to foreign coun- 
tries * the uſe of their manufactures; and, 
conſequently, that a wiſe nation may prohibit 
the exportation of its raw materials, to the ex- 
tent of its ability to work ay up at home 
with ene 
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But, if, from any circumſtances, either of 
war or of peace, a country cannot, at a par- 
. ticular period, find a vent for the manufac- 

ture as it uſed to do, then a continuance of the 

ec pro- 
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prohibition to export the raw material "ON 
impolitic ; becauſe, if the raw material, which 
cannot be manufactured at home, be not al- 
lowed to be export d abroad, it muſt be left 
to periſh. But this prohibition will be doubly 
impolitic, if the material thus left to periſh, 
be of a nature to have- coſt much money in 
producing, and be of fo great value, that the 
a of the farmer, and the rent-roll of the 
ndlord, depend upon it; and, conſequently, 
the revenue of the ſtate, and the induſtry of 
the people, both of which are intimately con- 
nected with the greater or leſs quantity of mo- 
ney in the hands of "wy farmer and landlord. 


w. 


If any doubt ſhould ariſe, whether there 
be ſuch a redundancy in the raw material, as 
diſables the manufacturer to work it up with 
a good proſpect of a market, then the infallible 
teſt to find out the truth is, to enquire into 
the ſtate of the price of. the raw material, 
When there is a redundancy, the price will be 
low; when there is not, it will be hi 
Thus the barometer of price will eaſily and 
infallibly point out when the raw material 
ſhould, and when it n not, be allowed to 
be exported. 
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It a nation thbuld thi nk o& lbmikeng to 


prohibit the exportation of a raw material, 


I-ft it ſhould ferve the manufactures of ano- 
ther country; that is to ſay, ſhould inflict a 
certain evil upon itſelf, from the hopes of in- 
flicting a very uncertain evil upon its neigh- 
bours; it ought to be very ſure that theſe 
neighbours cannot be ſupplied with the raw 
material ellwhere, either within thernſelves 
or from others. | 


VI. 
If the raw material prohibited to be expor- 
ted, be in great requeſt with other nations, it 


will be mug 861g * 29 notwithſtanding the 
oe 


prohibition. the experience of ages © has 
Roben that this cannot be prevented, with 
reſpe ct to Wool at leaſt, it ſeems, at the firſt 


bia of che propoſal, more wiſe to permit it 


to be exported, on pay ing a duty to the 


| State, than' to be making dally and'vain come 


laints, that it is exported without paying any. 

at whether the firſt impreſſion ought, or 
ught not to be indulged, will deſerve the 
conſideration of every landed and every com- 
mercial man in the kingdom, of the meaneſt 
beggar, as well as of the King and his Par- 
ppenent. | 
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It thefs Propoſitions be true, the followi 
Reaſons are fubmitted to the Public, why 
Parliament ſhould allow Wool to be exported 
from Britain, when the price is Tow, beer, 
a duty to the Public: ?. | 
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RxAsoN I. The redundancy of Woot'i is 
at Preſent ſo great in Britain, that it is ſunk 
in many places 30 per cent. and in very few 
places leſs than 30 per cent. If not allowed 
to be exported, that ſyperfluity muſt , either 
periſh, , or being preſſed into a glutted market, 
muſt nk ſtilf tower the price even of that 
portion which can be manufactured. „ 


Wt een Il Anciently the Engliſh paid 
their. ehief attention -to the fleece of the 
| ſheep, becauſe it was the chief object of price. 
In ancient records, the value 91 the whole 
ſheep bears no proportion to his wool. At 
preſent, in moſt countries, people pay atten- 
tion to the carcaſe alone, becauſe the fleece is 
no longer the object of price. But if the 
value of Wool was allowed to be raiſed, by 
preſenting to it two, markets inſtead of one: 
that is to ſay, both the home and foreign, in- 
ſtead of the home alone; the quality "of 
Wool, which like other objects of art and 
of nature is capable of improvement, would 
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be. improved. The power of Engliſh in- 
duſtry, when not damped by miſtaken poli- 
cies, is beyond that of all nations. The 
great increaſe in the length, the weight, and 
the quality of the fleeces made by the Gen- 
tlemen of Lincolnſhire, even within theſe 
thirty years, ſh-ws the extent to which the 
improvement of {Engliſh Wool might be 
carried. Spanith rams are more eaſily to be 
tranſported from Spain into England, than 
Spaniſh horſes; and yet theſe laſt, ' though 
034 to be exported, find their way 
rom the one country into the other. At 
ſome period, and that not a diſtant one, 
the Wool of Britain might come to rival 
the Wool of Spain in its quality. It is a 
miſtake to think that all 'the Wool of Spain 
is fine. We are apt to think ſo, becauſe - 
all the Wool that comes to us from Spain, 
we ſee to be fine. But the fact is, that as the 

King of Spain has a duty of near 18d. upon 

every Pound of Wool exported, none but 
the very fineſt is ſent abroad, often not 
more than a . ſmall part of the very fineſt of 
the fleece. In many parts of Spain they 
are as attentive to the breed of their ſheep, 
as they are to the chaſtity of their wives, 
or as we are to the breed of our race-horſes. 
They carry their ſheep from province to 
province for proper food and climate, ac- 
cording to the different ſeaſons of the year. 
The code of laws concerning the flocks and 
fleeces of Spain makes a folio volume; _ 
there 


C3 4 
there is a great law officer, with a court of 
juſtice, to whom the care of ſeeing the re- 
gulations of that code executed, is intruſted. 
But in the few parts of Spain, where no at- 
tention. is paid to the breed, and where the 
ſheep are kept upon the ſame paſture round 
| the. peaſants houſes all the year, as 1s done 
in moſt parts of Old Caſtile, the fleeces are 
as miſerable, though in the. fineſt climate 
of the world, as in the worſt hills of Scot- 
land. In ancient times the Wool of Eng- 
land was in as much eſtimation at European 
markets as the Wool of Spain. But the 
Spaniards, by allowing their Wool to be 
_ exported, led their people to improve it; 
while the ' Engliſh, by prohibiting it to be 
exported,, lid their people to neglect it. 
Remove the artificial obſtruction, and nature 
and ind ſtry will bring things to their ancient 
ſtate again. A tax upon the exportation 
of Engliſh Wool, will in one reſpect, ope- 
rate exactly in the ſame manner that a tax 
upon the exportation of Wool from Spain 
has operated; for, in order to eſcape the 
weight of the tax, merchants will ex 
only the fineſt kinds of Wool, and the Wool- 
growers knowing this, will vie with each o- 


ther who ſhall produce the fineſt, 
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Reazox III. The: prohibition to export 
Weak defeats its owt object. As it confines. 
Wool- grower to one market, it | ſinks 

e price; ſinking the price, it cauſes a de- 
mand from foreign countries, cauſing a de- 
mand from foreign countries,” it tempts 
ſmugg ler to export; and, by this cirele, it 
is the real cauſe of that very thing which if 
is intended to prevent. But this is not all; 
the man who ſmuggles one cargo abroad, 
will ſmuggle another home; and to decrea 
his riſk, and increaſe his profit, his new car- 
go will be of the leaſt bulk, and the higheſt 
value he can get; and conſequently will, to 
a degree not very eaſily eſtimable, hurt the 
induftry and the revenue of his country. 
Let it be inquired, from what coaſts the 
greateſt quantity of Engliſh Wool has 
been run to France, and to what coaſts the 
greateſt quantity of French goods have been 
rim to England, and they will be found to be 
the fame. Is a dead don which under its 
gs has foſtered up a ſyſtem of ſmug gling, 
and ſtrengthened it by the mutual dependance 
of an exporting and an importing trade, of 
no conſideration. to a nation, whoſe old taxes, 
when-defeated, muſt be ſupplied by new ones, 
upon manufacture, trade, money, and land? 
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Reason IV. Since then it is impoſſible to 
prevent the exportation of but Wool, the 
diſpute ſeems to reſolve into this queſtion, 
whether it be beſt to allow the fair trader to 
export it, on pay ing a duty to the Public, or 
to ſubmit to the {my ag exporting it, with- 
out paying any? If the exportation be per- 
mitted, and the duty conſequently levied on- 
ly when the price is low, the two following 
conſequences wilt” follow . —iſt, When 
there is a redundancy of Wool, more than 
is manufactured at home, it will be exported, 
to the profit of the land-holder and adly; 
I will produce a large revenue to the profit 
of the State.. 


Rzago0n V. Every argument for encous 
raging the exportation of corn when price is 
low, applies equally to the exportation of 
Wool when price is hw, with two advanta- 
ges on the fide of the laſt 'of theſe meaſures. 
For firſt, If it be imprudent to ſupply our 
enemies with a raw material for their menus» 
facture at an advanced price, it ſeems more 
imprudent to ſupply them with food, the firſt 
principle of all manufactures, at a lower 

ice than we eat it ourſelves; and ſecondly, 

t ſeems ſtrange that a duty ſhould be refuſed 
to be accepted on the exportation of the one, 
when a bounty is not ſcrupled to he beſtowed 
on the exportation of the other. 


an 


OBJECTIONS. 


OBJECTION L 


lk there be a redundancy of Wool, the 
natural remed y is to turn pſtr land into 
dorn land. | 


1 0 ANSWER. 


If duch a bed was cefobte: 16's a ſimi- 
bu reduridancy of Corn would be the conſe- 
quence. It is probable, that that redundancy, 
by the aid of the bounty on corn, might be 
exported ; but it is not certain that it would 
becauſe the exportation will depend upon 

— the ſtate of the foreign markets, which of 
late times are viſibly decreaſing in their de- 
mands for our corn. The call from abroad 
for Britiſh Wool has been always as regular 
and fteady, as the call for Spaniſh Wool is 

from Spain. The call from abroad for corn 
was, even in former times, irregiilar and un- 
ſteady. In altering the ſyſtem of our agri- 
culture, therefore, we ſhould only exchange 
a certain market for is 3 of getting 
an uncertain one. 

— This oliflanges ror. particular at- 

tention at this period. Value in Wool can, 

by means of ſerews to preſs it down, be 


contained in far leſs tonnage than corn. In 
| time 


FE 
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time of peace, it ſhould be the object of a 


nation to export her, bulky geg 4 


becauſe thereby ſhe will be enabled to in- 
creaſe the number of her trading ſhips. But 
in time of war, it ' ſhould be her object to 
export her leſs "bulky ones, provided they 
produce the ſame value; becauſe ſhe will 
thereby be enabled to increaſe the num- 
ber of her ſhips of war. In time of war, 
eſpecially, if many maritime nations bc our 
foes, it is impoſſible to find ſhips and men. 
ſufficient to annoy . the enemy, to, defend 
ourſelves, and to carry on .a trade of bulky 
commodities” all at the ſame time. Such 
commoditi-s we muſt lay our accyunt either 
not to export at all, or. to export in neutral 
bottoms, which is juſt ſo mach gain to fo- 
reigfiers, and loſs to us. If it was put in 
the choice of England, whether to export 
to the value of a millio in corn, or of. a 
million in Wool at this time, ſhe would be 
fooliſh indeed, circumſtanced as ſhe is, to 
give the preference to the former, : | 


OBJECTION l. 


A permiſſion to export Wool, a raiſe 
the price of Wool too high; and conſequent- 
ly, would hurt the manufacturing, to ſerve 


the mf intereſt. 
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| Feng intereſt. . Dr. King a 


| None | is it fallen at preſent? Has 
Income to the farmer and landlord, occaſion- 


8 
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STEM the landed, is eng the Par: 
n Dave- 
hang, at the cloſe of the la century, com- 


. that the domeſtic conſumption of wool- 
2 


n manufacture, was in proportien of four 
to one of the foreign conſumption; and at 
reſent, the proportion muſt be far greater. 
t was a ſaying of the wiſeſt miniſter that 

gland ever, ſaw, the great Lord Manet 

& that a fall of a ſhilling in the ſtone 
4e Wool, was the loſs of a million ſterling to 
75 England.“ How many ſhillings in the 
loſs of 


ed by this fall, no effect upon the extent of 
the home market for manufacture? Aſk the 
clothier, If he ſells as much at home, and 
ets as ready payment, as he uſed to do ? 
5 he produce of the cufioms and exciſes 


ok = a diminution in the cuſtomary ex- 


__ of the landed intereſt, will not the de- 


4 ficiency fall in part upon the manufacturer? 


His private profits, and his exemption from 
public taxes, depend then equally pen the 


alt af the landholder. 
r ANS WER Il, 
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The e intereft cannot be hurt 
by the propoſal. The price of Wool will 
nat be raiſed upon the manufacturer ons 

a jul 


more 
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a juſt medhim; becauſe the moment it riſes 

above that medium, the exportation by law, 

which is propoſed to be permitted only when 
Ge price gf Wool is low, will be ſtopped. 


ANSWER Ill. 


The nonuiatbes will be greatly behe- 
fited. Wool, finding one vent when ano- 
ther has failed, will be kept conſtantly at 
an equal rate in its price, inſtead of ſtarting 
ſometimes toe high, and falling ſometimes 
too low, us it does now; variations which 
diſturb the manufacturer in his projects and 
exertions, becauſe they ſometimes tempt him 
to overſtock the market, and at other times 
frighten him fm even ſupplying it. This 
is not all: when Wool-growers are en- 
couraged in the improvement of their fleeees 
by the proſpect of a double market; and ſtill 
to feel leſs the weight 
of the tax, will call moſt for'fleeces of the fineſt | 
quality, the improvements upon the quality 
af Britiſh Wool may become as extenſive and 
various as the genius and the induſtry of the 
people. If, by this means, the Engliſn ma- 
nufacturer ſhould be enabled to make his 
cloths of Engliſh Wool bought for one ſhil- 
ling a —_ inſtead of 'Bpaniſh Wool at 
three ſhillings a pound, would this _ be 
no advantage to him? 


* | U 


. 
* * 
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The woollen manufacturers of Great Britam 
pre” be blind indeed, if they do not ſee that 
they have an equal, if not a ſuperior intereſt | 
with the landlords and farmers, in whatever 
promotes the improvement. of the qualities of 


a Wool which themſelves are- Oy to work 


by OG * * 
e of ro m. +1 
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A mixture of Engliſh Wool is abſolutely 
neceſſary in the fabrick of foreign woollens ; . 

fi "to ſupply them with Wool, is therefore to 
promote their IO" at t the expence 

of our own. 990 

rr 408 ? © 
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| e Fg a. moment, that ſuch mix- 
: ture was abſolutely. neceſſary for foreigners, 
it is-<qually ſupplied by ſmugglers paying no 
tax, as by the fair trader paying one. It 


- is certain from experience, that the evil of ex- 


Portation, if it be always one, is without a re- 
medy. But the queſtion ſtill remains, can no 
good be drawn from it? But a revenue got 


to the Pubfic is one good from it, when pro- 


perly regulated; and checking ſmuggling, is 
another; nor will the quantity exported un- 
der the regulation go beyond what it ought 
to do. The only time when foreigners buy, 
is when price is low. The moment that 


price ſtarts up, they will buy no more = 
tne 


LS] 


the uſe of their manufactures, and our people 
will then have all their own Wool for the 
uſe of their own manufactures. - it '3 


100 A Ns w. E * 0. 
It is mot true /that: the: PRADO of 
other: countries depend in a very extenſive 
degree upon the Wool of Þritain ; or, conſe- 
quently, . that the refuſing them our Wool 
makes them depend in an extenſive degree 
upon our woallen manufactures. That they 
are the better tor our Wo. l, and eſpecially 
when they get it, as they do now, at a lower 
price than their own, is certain; but that 
they cannot do without it is a miſtake. The 
Author of theſe Conſiderations paſſed lately 
through Portugal, Spain, and France and: ex- 
amined every flock of ſheep and magazine of 
Wool that lay within his reach; and he can 
with certainty ſay, that every ſpecies of Wool, 
the long Lincolnfhire excepted, is to be found 
in Spain and Portugal. In Rouſſillon, are 
the Wools of Spain. In Languedoc, are 
the ſhort Wools of the Weſt and South coafts 
of England, and the long Wools of Lincoln- 
ſhire, in perfection; ; and in the other pro- 
vinces of France, their Wools are as various 
as the ſoils and cli mates of their provinces. A 
few years ago, the king of Spain paid the 
compliment to his alliance with Saxony of 
ſending the EleQtor a preſent of three hun; 
mu —_— All Europe is in a ſtate of im- 
provement, 


* 
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in England to preſerve that dependance, m- 
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provement, more or leſs, in the arts of life; 
and nature has poured her gifts on moſt of 
the ſouthern and middle European countries, 
with an almoſt equal hand. She hath not 
ſaid to Britain, Thou alone ſhatt have Wool 
and all other nations ſhall want it.” To 
prohibit the exportation of Wool, without he- 
ing very certain that other nations can get it 
no where elſe, is eee 4 Oy De 


policy. 


ANSWER m. fi phe 


But ſappoſing the fact was, "char: ts 
nations depended entirely upon Britain for 
wool for their manufactures, it would be wiſe 


ſtead of forcing them to throw it off. This 
—_— applies in a particular mariner to 
France, the only country on earth we have 
reaſon to dread. By ſupplying France with 
woot in time of peace, we ſhould withdraw 
the attention of her peaſants from the increaſe 
and the improvement of their fleeces ; and 
when the hour of war came, we might, by 
refuſing our wool, lock up a great part af 
her x wool raanuſalttures. | k rivet 


OBJECTION. W. 


— of Spain 1 
den kept d by the laiitude given to 
Tar 2/3 q | hs EY 
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| The ounrft between the fate of * + 
* and ſilken manufactures of Spain, will 
afford the beſt anſwer to the objection. Spain 
allows her wool to be exported at all times, 
whether the price is high or low. She does 
not allow her ſil to be exported, except 
when the price of it is low. In * one caſe, her 
manufacturers are at the mercy of thoſe. of 
all other nations, who can call for the wool of 
Spain when they pleaſe, to the prejudice of 
the manufacturers of Spain, who thereby jlole 
the foreign market, and are even rivalled in 
their own. The  wool-grower again has, by 
this means, almoſt only one market to look 
to, to wit the foreign one: he is conſequent= 
ly obliged to ſell low; and the depreſſion of 
his income, and conſequently: of- his expence 
in every article, creates a ſecond diminution 
of the extent of the home market againſt 
the manufacturer. The example of Spain is 
too melancholy a proof, that the low price of 
the raw material is not always the hiſt of 4 
flouriſhing manufacture: for, although a Spa- 
niard in Spain can buy the fine wools at the 
rate of two ſhillings a pound cheaper than 
an Engliſhman in England can do, who, be- 
ſides the original price, pays the Spaniſh tax, 
the Engliſh duty, and freight, and inſurance ; 
and, althouph the average price of wools 
in Spain be -not -ſixpence a pound ; yet there 
are few woollen manufactures in that coun- 

D try, 
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try, But in the other caſe, to wit that of 
the ſilk in Spain, the foreigner can call for 
the raw material, only when the lowneſs of 


the price ſhews that there is a-redundancy 


The conſequence of which is, that the land- 


lords, farmers, and manufacturers of 


the 


filken provinces--pf Catalonia and Valencia 


have more induſtry and wealth; and 


theſe provinces have more population, than 


that 


8 perhaps all the reſt of Spain put together. 


Fo 
v * 
. . 


OBJECTION v. 


It a tax be laid on the exportation of 
wool, it w'll either continue to he ſmuggled, to 


all 
ANSWER, 


avoid the tax, or it will not be exported at 


lf the tax be contrived, as it ou kt to 


be, to be no more than equal to the ri 
extraordinary expence of ſmuggling, 


and 
the 


ſmuggler will give over his trade; becauſe 
he will find it ' more his intereſt to pay 


the tax, than to pay for that riſk and 


that 


expence. Foxeigners will buy. as formetly ; 
becauſe it. is indifferent to. them, whether 
they pay the addition to the original, price, 
under the name of a duty to the Kin 

of England, or of a reward to the ſmug- 


gler of England. They will chuſe to 


bu: 
rather from the fair trader ; becauſe they wer 


find 


[ 9 ]- 


find it more \certair? and 'advantagedus to 
deal with him, than with 4 ſmuggler, who, 
from the nature of his ation muſt be 
irregular, unprineſpled, and has a0 5 charaQter 
to loſe. | J 


. In ſupport, of the above REASONS, 


and of the) above ANSWERS to 
OBJECTIONS. * 


Principles, if juſt, are ae Ae 
by Facts. The truth of the following Facts, 
in ſupport of the reaſonings in the preſent 
paper, may be found | in the following books: 


Mr. Smith, in his Meir of Wool (one of 
the moſt inſtructive books that was ever writ- 
ten upon trade, becauſe 'it contains more 
facts, well vouched, than reaſonings), proves 
from the moſt authentic authorities. © j 


That before the wien to export wool 
took place in England at the Reſtoration, 
and in Scotland at the Union, the average 
price of wool was far higher in hoth countries, 
than | it has been ſince the 1 


r 
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authority, page 86, that the average price 
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That the exportation of woollen manufac- 
ture from England; has not been: greater, all 
cireumſtances taken into the account, ſince 
the prohibition took place, tha nit was ßes 
and in Scotland has been leſs. 4 


That ſince the okibition took place, the 
quantity oOwoolfimugated Abroad has been 


immenſe. 


The public-ſpirited author *7 a book lately 
printed, called Obſer vatinns on National Induſ- 
try, has, in Letter XXII. collected the au- 
thorities to prove, that in ancient times the 
Engliſh wool was in as great Run r 
as the panik | 


Dr. King and Dr. Davenant, at the cloſe 
of the laſt century, agreed in computing 
that one fifth of the land rents of England 
was pa d by wool, and that, that fifth made 
about one-twentieth of the domeſtic circula- 
tion or expenditure of the nation; on the con- 
traction or extenſion of which circulation, the 
— or exaltation of Britain entirely de- 


. Ply 


From 1 Cartiers Tr raite des Deer a Lawns, 
2 enk of great labour and authority, it ap- 
pears that the average price of wool in France 
is ſeventeen pence a pound; and it appears 
from Le Negoce d Amſterdam, a book of good 


of 


* 
i... 
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of the fine Spaniſſi waol, the only kind that 
is exported, after the deduction ef: the Spa- 
niſh tax, and the expence of bringing it to 
Holland, is not much lower; whereas the 
price of Engliſh wool, as appeats from Mr. 
Smith's Book, is not above ninepence; from 
whence this conſequence follows, that Parlia- 
ment may lay on a larger duty on exporta- 
tion, than government will probably aſk, - 
without any riſk of raiſing the price of wool 
on foreign nations ſo high, as to ſtop their de- 
mand for it, or tempt them to procure it by 
ſmuggling. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is very likely that intereſted men will 
give the alarm to the woollen manufacturers up- 
on this queſtion ; inflame their paſſions, a thing 
eaſily to be done with all multitudes, becauſe 
paſſion acts by contagion ; take advantage of 
their ignorance, which on ſpeculations of this 
kind muſt always be great; and hang out 
falſe colours to them. In ſuch a ſituation, it 
behoves the Landed Intereſt to lay ſhoulder 
to ſhoulder in their own and their country's 
cauſe, in their application to Parliament. 
That Intereſt will, perhaps, upon trial, find 
that it will be joined by many of the great 
Woollen Manufacturers of the kingdom, 


who cannot be ignorant that every project 
which 
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Exe N the flowing: anſwer to ” Sir - Cola Dat: 


rymple, I ſhalt adopt the e ene in 
his pacphlet. * 


I. 


I ſhall lay down a few 8 Wan 
which appear to me to be col pro and 
alſo to apply, in every Pond 1 the N 


queſtion. | 
N. | 
I ſhall offer ſome reaſons, againſt the al- 


lowance of the exportation of wool, in any 


circumſtances, and with whatever qualificati- 
ons. 


III. 


I ſhall confider the force of Sir John Dal- 
rymple's reaſons, in favour of this meaſure. 
Which reaſons will come, of courſe, in the 
form ef objections, to my arguments again 


5 

Although general principles are of the 
greateſt uſe, in the diſcuſſion of political 
queſtions, it being impoſſible, either to think 
clearly, or to reaſon juſtly, without them, 
yet is the utmoſt caution neceſſary, in their 
application to particular caſes. As they ariſe 
out of a great number of individual facts, 
and are founded upon ſome ſpecial circum- 
ſtance, in which they all agree, it requires 
the moſt diſcerning and ſteady eye, to dif- 
tinguiſh this common circumſtance, and to 
extract it, according to Mr. Hume 's expreſſion, 
pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperflu- 
ous circumſtances. For it often happens, 
that propoſitions, however juſt and incon- 
teſtible, in a general and abſtracted view, 
are found, upon cloſer examination, and in 
particular and new applications, to claſh with 
other principles, equally juſt and general. 
Concluſions the moſt fallacious, in reaſoning, 
and errors the moſt dangerous, in practice, 
muſt be the neceſſary conſequenee. 


LF 
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The following general propoſitions, it is | 
hoped, will not be tound Wa with this 
defect. 


GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 
. g 


The proſperity of the landed intereſt, in any 
country, depends chiefly, if not ſolely, upon 
the proſperity of the manufauring intereſt. 
Or in other words, The landed intereſt can- 
not flouriſh, where manufactures are in a 
ſtate of depreſſion and decay. Without a 
ſufficient conſumption, neither the produce of 
lands, nor, conſequently, the lands them- 
ſelves, can acquire their full value. This 
conſumption cannot poſſibly be obtained, 
without the employment of hands, in other 
ſorts of labour, than .that of agriculture ; 
that is, in the various branches of manufac- 
ture, and their dependencies. | 


II. 


Thoſe manufactures are of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to the landed intereſt, which occaſi- 
on the largeſt conſumption of the produce of 
lands: thoſe, conſequently, which employ 
the greateſt quantity of labour. To give all 


Poſſible encouragement therefore to manu- 
E — 


_ 
el: which come within this deſcription, 


_ will: be the trueſt policy. To adopt any 
meaſures, that tend to obſtruct or depreſs 


them, will be the higheſt degree of political 
0 | 


— 
— 


III. 


To ſecure an ample ſupply of the raw ma- 
terials, which form the baſis of ſuch manufac- 
\ tures, will be amongſt the firſt objects of 
public attention: to ſecure the ſupply of them, 
at ſuch a price, as will enable the manufactu- 
rer to carry his exertions, .in making them up, 
to the greateft Poſſible extent. 


IV. 


— 


Ig - + PR = 


It will moreover be the policy of every ma- 
nufacturing country, and more particularly 
of the owners of land in ſuch country, to ſe- 
cure the moſt extenſive market for its manu- 
factured goods: to fecure a foreign, as well as 
a home, demand oy ſuch goods. 


V. 
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Buy the ſame principles of policy, ſuch 
manufacturing country will endeavour, as 
much as poſſible, to prevent all foreign nati- 
ons, from rivalling its manufactures in the 
market: while, on the contrary, to ſupply 


foreign manufacturers with the means of fuch 
t com- 
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competition, would be a meaſure of the wöft 
Pernicious tendency. 


Should any particular country, from cir- 
cumſtances of ſoil, climate, ſituation, &c. be 
in poſſeſſion of the rau materials of any va- 


luable manufacture, it will be the policy of 


ſuch country, to preſerve, as much as poſſible, 


ſuch raw materials, for its own uſe. And 


ſhould it happen, that foreigners cannot carry 
on a rival manufacture, except by a ſupply 
of ſuch materials from” thence, it will, upon 
the ſame principles of policy, uſe every en- 
deavour, to cut them off from ſuch ſupply: 


VII. 


Should. foreign countries be poſſeſſed of 
other ſuperior advantages for the carrying on 
of ſuch manufactures, and want only a ſup- 
ply of the raw materials, to give theſe advan- 
tages their full effect, it will be an act of po- 
litical inſanity, to afford them ſuch ſupply. -: 


VIII. 


Neither the ſmall return, from the export 


of ſuch unwrought material, nor the ſmall 
addition of revenue, from a duty, upan 
ſuch export, can poſſibly counterbalance the 
loſs of the manufacture itſelf ; nor be made, 
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8 in any degree to compenſate the many miſ- 
chiefs, which muſt ariſe, as well to the land- 
ed, as to the commercial, intereſt, from ſuch 


loſs. * 3 


Upon the ground of theſe general ptopo- 
ſitions, I wiſh to offer the following reaſons, 
why the exportation of wool ſhould not be 
allowed at any price, and under whatever li- 


mitations. * 


But I would firſt obſerve very briefly, be- 
cauſe the fact is abundantly known, that the 
wooll-n manufacture, in all its numerous 
branches, requires and employs a greater 
quantity of labour, than any other manufac- 
ture in this country. The number of hands 
at work in its ſeveral ſtages, and in all its va- 
rious dependencies, almoſt mocks calcu- 
lation. It affords labour, to men and to wo- 
men, to the young and to the old, to the 
ſtrong and the weak, the healthy and the in- 
firm, in almoſt all circumſtances, and in all 
ſeaſons. I would obferye alſo, that this ma- 
nufacture, in thoſe branches of it particularly 
which are for the foreign market, is capable 
of much improvement; that it has been, of 
late years, in a very improving ſtate; and, 
unleſs checked by unnatural obſtructions, may 
be made to produce ſtill more extenſive ad- 
vantages to the public. 
e for REA- 
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Reason 1. If exportation of Wool were 
allowed, the price would be, at the inſtant, 
ſo much raifcd, as to be a ſevere check upon 
the manufacture; upon thoſe branches parti- 
cularly, which ſend their goods to foreign 
markets. What generally occaſions the low 
Price of any commodity ? What is, at this 
time, the principal cauſe of the low price of 
our long and coarſer wools? The leflened de- 
mand for them. And whence ariſes this di- 
minution of demand? From the diminiſhed 
demand for the manufactures, in which they 
are uſed. The foreign markets for theſe 
goods, and it is to theſe markets they are 
chiefly ſent, are reduced to a mere nothing. 
Spain has ſhewn an inveteracy againſt this 
country, unknown in any former war *; and 
refuſes admiſſion to Britiſh manufactures, of 


O diſſe quos Leſevis. | Never was this maxim more ful- 
ly verified, than in the preſent diſpoſition and conduct 
of Spain, towards this country. | 
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every kind, in every ſhape, IO through 
whatever channel. The ports of Holland, 
which, in our former wars with the houſe of 
Bourbon, afforded a free paſſage to the Ger- 
man, and almoſt every other market, are 
now ſhut againſt us. And even where the 
markets are, in ſome degree, open, the dif- 
ficulties, the charge, and the hazard, of con- 
veyance, are prodigious, and beyond all paſt 
example. Our trade, moreover, tho”. guard- 
ed with an attention, that deſerves every ack- 
nowledgment, is. neceſſarily - expoſed to per- 
_ petual interruption and peril, from the nume- 
rous privateers and ſhips of war, which are 
. conſtantly iſſuing from the ports of the three 
- great powers, in hoſtile combination againſt 
us: while even thoſe of America are, every 
hour, ſeen hovering about our coaſts. Under 
| theſe multiplied difficulties of our trade, it 
would be a miracle, that our manufaQtures 
flouriſhed. It is next to a miracle, that thoſe 
manufactures which depend upon foreign 
conſumption, have any longer, exiſtence ; 
that the woollen manufactures, of this de- 
ſcription, labouring, as they do beyond all o- 
thers, under. theſe difficulties are not totally 
- extinct. But happily this hour of conſum- 
mate wretchedneſs is not yet come. Feeling, 
as they muſt ſeverely feel, a weight of diſ- 
treſs, hitherto unexperienced, they have not 
yet totally ſunk under it. Nothing however 
is wanting, but the blow now threatened, to 
complete their ruin. A very ſmall advance 


of 


WY 


of the price of the raw material muſt put an 
immediate and total ſtop to them: while the 
cauſe of ſuchadvance will cut off all hope of 
their future recovery. Tempted by the pre- 
ſent low price of wool, and, I may add, the 
lowered price of labour, the manufacturer 
goes on to the utmoſt of his ability and cre- 
dit: in many inſtances, I fear, at the peril of 
abſolute ruin. He lays up his goods in ſtore 
for many years: compenſated, as he hopes in 
ſome meaſure to be, for the loſs of intereſt 
upon his dead ſtock, for the loſs upon the 
ſtock itſelf from decay and damage, by the 
comparatively low expence of raiſing it. 
The public mean while is infinitely benefited. 
The wheel and the ſhuttle are not abſolute- 
ly at reſt. And numerous families are ſtill 
enabled to ſupport their themſelves, (and, to 
the credit of the poor be it ſpoken, there are 
very few, who do not wiſh to fupport them- 
ſelves,) by their induſtry, who muſt other- 
wiſe fall an immediate burthen upon the pub- 
lic. Upon that part of the public chiefly, 
which is now moſt loudly called upon, to 
lay ſhoulder to ſhoulder ”* in ſupport of this 
meaſure upon the landed intereſt : called up- 
on, therefore, to ſupport a meaſure, which ' 
has the cleareſt tendency to its own ruin: 
which muſt inevitably . diſable the farmer, 
from paying his preſent rents, and, by neceſ- 
ſary conſequence; {ink the rents themſelves in 

— 1 DH future. 


Sir John Dalry mple's Pamphlet, page 22. 
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future. That ſuch will be the immediate 
effects of an advance upon woo!, the certain, 
and even the propeſed effect, d the export- 
ation of it, there can be no hon to doubt. 
Every ſource of induſtry, from this quarter, 
will be ſhut up. The manufacture, already 
in a ſtate of epreſſion and decay, muſt at 


once ſink and ie. 5 


— EIAS II. The exportation of Wool, 
will not only check, for a time, the ma- 
nufactures, in which it is uſed, but, by e- 
nabling foreigners, the French particularly, 
to rival, and to underſell us, will drive them 
from us for ever. That the French are de- 
ſirous of procuring Britiſh wool, (more ſo 
when cheap, no doubt, than when dear) is 
a fact, not to be denied. Of this the Legiſ- 
lature have been perfectly ſatisfied, for up- 
wards of a century paſt. - Otherwiſe, why 
ſuch anxious caution, to prevent its export - 
ation? Why ſuch repeated prohibitions, and 


uvnder the ſevereſt 43 Were the paſ- 
ſage to them ever ſo free, the purchaſe muſt. 


be ſtill at their own choice. The bare pro- 
hibition therefore of export ſuppoſes, at leaſt, 
a conviction, on the part of the Legiſlature, 
af a defire, a want, of the commodity pro- 
hibited, from abroad. The ſmuggler too, 
gives the fulleſt and moſt deciſive teſ- 
umony to this fact, and leaves it beyond a 
poſſibility of doubt. Sure, and that from the 


* experience, of an advantageous and 
E 
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7 gainſul market, he breaks through every bar, 


deſpiſes every prohibition, and ritques every 


penalty, in the proſecution of his trade. And 
indeed Sir Foun DALkyYMPLE himſelf tells 


us, that the call from abroad for Britiſh | 
wool has been always as regular and ſteady, 


as, the call for Spamſh wool is from Span * 


But whence this regular and ſteady call for 
Britiſh wool from abroad, unleis it were as 
neceſſary to foreign minufatture, as the Spa- 
niſh wool is to the finer manufactures of this 
country? F This fact would alone be ſuſfici- 


ent for our argument. But we know ma re. 


We know, that a mixture of Britiſh wool - 


is effentially neceſſary to many branches of 
the French manufacture, ard is of the gi eat- 
eſt ſervice in more. We know too, what 


is ſtill of greater conſequence, that it. is moſt 
neceſſary, in thoſe manufactures Which make 


by far the greater part of Britiſh exports. 


We export, according to my information, a 
very inconſiderable quantity of fine clcths. 


In theſe articles France can underſell us. Here 
they want not our wool. If their own 
growth be inſufficient, the flocks of £p-m 


24 


* Ib. Pa 10. It ſhould hare been ſaid from Fore 
land, as aniwering to the words in the former clauſe, 


are 


from abroad. 


+1 have met with many perſons, who wiſh for a 
prohibition of the importation of Spaniſh wool. . I 
am of a contrary opinion. Import your raw material 


whenever, and whence ever, you can, if your own 
- manu- 


N 


are at hand for them. But for our coarſer 
cloths, for other baize, and our ſtuffs of every 
kind for ſome or other of theſe goods 
almoſt the whole world is our market.— 
And, as yet, we ſtand unrivalled in this 
market. The French have never been able 
to produce any thing comparable to our 
Norwich ſtuffs, or our Eſſex baize. Nor 
will they ever be able to equal us, in the 
gloſs and beauty, in the firm and even tex- 
ture, of theſe manufactures, unleſs we are 
ſo wite as to ſupply them with the means. 
But a very ſmall mixture of the long wools 
- of this country, with thoſe of their own 
growth, will effectually enable them to do 
this. It is calculated, that, with one pack 
of Britiſh wool, they can work up, in ſome 
branches of their manufacture, three, in o- 
thers, four packs of their own wool: can 
work them up into goods of equal quality 
with thoſe of this country. What then are 
| | „ 


manufactures be thereby improved and extended, (and 
it will not otherwiſe be imported) the advantages will 
be of equal extent. The advantages, to the manu- 

facturer to thoſe employed by him to the land- 
owner and to the people at large. 


Upon the ſame principle (tho' many other ſubordi- 
nate reaſons _— be mentioned) I approve the im- 
portation of Iriſh yarn. This yarn, tho' in ſome de- 

gree manuſactured, may yet be fairly deemed a raw 

material, in compariſon of the. finiſhed goods, which 
the Engliſn manufacturer is enabled by its aſſiſtance 
to ſend to market. N | 
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we doing? We ate not only cupplying our 
enemies, (our enemies, I mean, in trade) 
with a raw material, to be worked up by. 
them into a rival manufacture, but we are, 
ſupplying them with a material, which wall. 
enable them to work up into ſuch manufac- 
ture five times the quantity of that of their 
own growtk. By ſending them one hun- 
dred pound's worth of our wool, we enable 
them to conſume four hundred pound's worth 
of their own. We employ the hands of 
France, and rob our own hands of employ- 
ment, in the ſame proportion: We actually 
ſend foreign goods to market, to the certain, 
excluſion of our own goods, 


The French, moreover, are, in no other 
reſpect, upon an inferior footing to us; and, 
in many reſpects, they are in poſſeſſion of ſu- 
perior advantages. Every implement of ma- 
nufacture they have, at leaſt, upon equal 
terms. And indeed we are obliged to them, 
for many ingenious improvements, in the me- 
chanical parts of the woollen Rr. 


1 ſhall mention two or three very ;mport- 
ant advantages, of which they are in ndif- 
putable potleſſion. | 

One circumſtance, much in favor of the 
French manufacture, is the comparatively 
low price of labour. It is not 0 ary, upon 
this occaſion, to take up a minute enquiry, 
into the cauſes of the higher price of labour, 

F 2 in 
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in this country. It is' ſufficient, that the fact 
is certain, and is univerſally acknowledged. 
Neither do I pretend to aſcertain, with pre- 
ciſion, the difference in this reſpect, between 
the two countries. The proportion of 3 to 
2 will not perhaps exceed the truth. But how 
prodigious will be the effect of this difference, 
m the price of the manufactured goods? In 
the Norwich manufactutes, the price of the 
unwrought mate: jal amounts to one tenth on- 
ly; in the Eſſex, to one fifth, of that of the 
finiſhed goods. All beſides is the price of 
labour. Now is it poſſible, that theſe ma- 
nmufactures can even exiſt, much leſs flouriſh, 
under ſuch prodigious circumſtances of diſ- 
advantage. They muſt droop, they muſt 
fall. And by their fall, one hundred and fif- 
ty thouſand hands (I believe, I ſpeak within 
compaſs) will be ſet at reſt: will be thrown 
an immediate burthen upon the public: will 
continue to be fo, till they either tranſmi- 
grate to other countries, or die, without leav- 
ung any ſucceſſors, in their own. The land- 
ed intereſt, will then too late, ſee, becauſe 
they will ſorely feel, their miſtake, Where 
will be their market for corn, and for every 
other produce of their lands? Where will be 
the employment of their plough- men and o- 
ther labourers, when the cultivation of lands 
is checked, as it neceſſarily muſt be check- 
ed, by the diminiſned demand for their pro- 
duce? Where will be the conſumption, ne- 
ceſlary to throw out that revenue, which 
4.1 ; | ha 
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has been hitherto the ſole ſupport of our pub- 
lic funds, and can alone be their future ſup- 
port? But T wiſh not to aggravate, even in 
imagination, the dark proſpect, which fo vi- 
olent an invaſion of one of the moſt fruitful 
reſources ot this country muſt open, too 
clearly, to every eye. | 


The vicinity likewiſe of the markets is a 
circumſtance, highly favourable to the French 
manufacturer, Germany is the great mar- 
ket for Norwich goods. Spam and Portugal, 
with their dependencies, for thoſe of Etfex. 
How much eaſier the tranſport to theſe 
countries, from France, than from England. 
Of America I would wiſh to be ſilent. But 


ſhould independent America find her account, 


in purchaſing the coarſer woollens of Fance, 
in preference to thoſe of this country, what 
- muſt be the fate of the Yorkſhire, and ma- 
ny other manufactures, The conſumption 
of Britiſh cloth by America has been very 
great. But every eye muſt tee, that this 
door will be totally ſhut again} us, the mo- 
ment her new allies become able to undęrſell 
us. i | 


It deſerves, laſtly, juſt to be mentioned, 
that in Spain. particularly, the import duties 
are conſiderably higher upon Britiſh, than up- 
on French manufactures. © Whether there 
be «the ſame diſadvantage, on our part, in 
any other European markets, I do not de- 
termine. 


But, 
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But, fays Sir Joux DaLRyYMPLE, © To 
prohibit the exportation of wool, without be- 
mg certain, that other nations can get it no 
where elſe, is a very dangerous policy” We 
think however, that we are quite ſure of this, 
with reſpect to the long wools of Lincolnſhire, 
and ſome other counties. But ſuppoſing we 
did not know this, to a degree of abſolute 
certainty, yet, unleſs we were quite ſure of 
the contrary, unleſs we knew. what no man 
does, or even. pretends to know, that foreign 
nations can procure a ſufficient ſupply of ſuch 
wool from their own growth, it-would furely 
be a moſt dangerous experiment, to make 
them an offer of ours. The evil of keeping 
dur wool at home, in whatever circumftances, 
can be of no conſideration, in compariſon to 
that of giving other countries any poſſible 
chance of eſtabliſning their manufactures up 
on the ruin of ours. 


But it is faid, « thatin FER are os 
ſhort wools of the weſt and ſouth coaſts of 
England, and the long wools of Lincolnſhire, 
in perfection.” T I profeſs not the leaſt judg- 
ment in wools. And I ſuſpect too, that the 
learned Baronet is no great adept in this /c:- 
ence- From all the information I have been 
able to procure, I am perfuaded, that the fact 

K | ' 18 


T ib. Page 16. 
1 ib.—15. 
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is miſtaken, with reſpect to wools of the lat- 
ter ſort. There are no wools, as far as I can 
learn, of the Lincolnſhire kind, in France, 
any more than in Spain. There is no extent 
of paſture, in either kingdom, ſufficiently 


rich for the growth of them. In the ſouth of 
France one ſhould, leaſt of all, expect to find 
ſuch, Moſt certain however it is, that the 
paſture, which produces the ſhort wools of 
the ſouth and weſt of England, cannot be 
made to produce the long wools of Lincoln- 
ſhire. Even exportation of the ſheep would 
not be found to anſwer this purpoſe, for any 
length of time. The experiment, I believe, 
has been often tried, and without ſucceſs. 
The wools are found to degenerate in a year 
or two, and dwindle into the ſame tenuity of 
texture with thoſe of the countries, into which 
they are tranſplanted.“ But, at all events, 
the quantity of this wool, whether grown in 
Languedoc, or in any other parts of France, 
muit be very inconfiderable, and totally ina- 
dequate to the demand. Elſe, whence the un- 
ceaſing ſolicitude of the French manufacturers, 
to procure the long wool of this country? 
Who was ever known to ſeek any commodity 
from abroad, of which he could have a ſuffic- 


.O Similar experiments, as I am informed, have been 
tried in this country ; and with the ſame ſucceſs. ' Lin- 
colnſhire ſheep have been brought into Eſſex. But the 


wool, in the courſe of a year or two, has become pure- 
ly Eſſex wool: | 
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ent ſupply at home? The men of trade know 
their own intereſt better. They never fail to 
buy at the cheapeſt, any more than to ſel] at 
the deareſt market. Now the certain fact 1s, 
that foreign manufacturers come to England 
for wool: whence the certain concluſion is, 
that they want our wool, and that they cannot 
procure a ſubſtitute for it elſewhere. 


But tho* theſe conſequences of a general 
and free exportation of wool be admitted, it 
may yet be ſaid, that no ſuch effects will fol- 
low, from a merely temporary exportation, 
and when at a low price. I am however in- 
clined to think, that the conſequences would 
in fact, be ſtill worſe. The unknown. extent 


of evil, in the former inſtance, would be apt 
to alarm the moſt intereſted. . And their very 


ſelfiſhneſs would deter them from riſquing a 
meaſure, ſo ruinous, at the firſt glance, to 


their country, and, in the end, to themſelves. 
But the conſequences of a limited exportation 
are more eaſily aſcertained, and will be riſqued 


without ſcruple, by thoſe, to whom it will be 
an immediate advantage. Let us then con- 


fider for a moment, what will be the proba- 
ble operation of this meaſure, under any 
mode of arrangement, that can be ſuppoſed 


to anſwer its object. The price of wodl 
will be immediately raiſed to the exportati- 
on ſtandard. At this point it will reſt, till 


one of theſe two things happen: till the 


Britiſh warehouſes be exhauſted, or thoſe of 
> -oreign- 


[<7 1] 


fareigners filled. Whte: the” ſtook in hand 
Mall be diſpoſed of, or, at leaſt, ſuch a pro- 
Portion of it, as the poſſeſſors ſhall think prp- 
per, the price will be inſtantly advanced. 
The commodity will then be dealt out at 
diferetion:: ill a ſecond ſtock be acquired, to 
How out again at every port. And fhauid 
a little management he mo and then neceſſa- 
ry, to keep things in this regular ſucceſſion, 

this ingtedient ſtoo will be abundantly ſupplied. 

| The wool-growers, or rather the wool-jobbers 
are a body, ſufficiently compact and united, 

- for this purpoſe. Without the formality of 

contracts, or actual combinations, this pobey 
would ſpeak its advantages, to this ſet of men, 
in ſo loud and ſo clear a language, as to be 
heard and underſtood in every corner af che 
land. And what, mean while, will be the ſi- 
tuation of qur manufacturers? The advanced 
price of the raw material, if not during the 
exportation, yet moſt certainly in the intervals 
of its ſuſpenſion, will amount to little e ſs 
than the annihilation of the manufacture. 
The manufacturer abroad will, at the ſame 
time, be ſupplied to the utmaſt of his wiſhes. 
He will find, that wool is not 4 pery/heble com- 
amodity. The Engliſn ports will not have hen 
open to him in vain. Being in poſſeſſion of 
every thing he wants, he will ſee them cloſed 
again, with perfect tranquility. Every hand, 
and every head, will be inſtantly at work. 
Every market will ſoon be crowded with his 
goods. No longer any enquiry after the Bri- 
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1 Staple. | The value, at leaſt, of Bri itiſh 


goods muſt ſink under ſuch a weight of com- 
petition. And with theſe accumulated cir- 
cumſtances of diſadvantage, the high price 
of material on the one hand, the diminiſtred 
value of the manufacture on the other, what 
mufſſt be the fate of the latter, but gradual 

e de at leaſt, if not violent death. N. n 


1 


uy: | 


I come now to Sender Sir Joun Dalxvu- 
- 'PLE's reaſons, for the allowing of the exporta- 
tion of wool, in the way of objections to the 
arguments above ſtated. The examination 
of theſe reaſons, or objections, which T ſhall 
give in the author's on words, will open the 
whole queſtion to our view, and lead us to a 
K ur and deciſive — uy 


p þ; 

. * 
4 
. 


— 


OBJECTION I. 


0 The redundancy of wool is at profent ſo 
great in Britain, that it is ſunk in many 
places 5o per cent: and in very few places 
leſs than 30. If not allowed to be exported, 
that ſuperfluity muſt either periſh, or, being 
- preſſed into a glutted market, muſt ſink full 
lower the price even of that A which can 
Wo manufactured 2 
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ANS WE R 1. 


This is not the fact, with ht to an 
kinds of wool. Of the finer ſorts there is no 
redundancy; and they bear a very high price.” 
We hear no complaints therefore, from this 
quarter. There is indeed no cauſe of com- 
plaint. Would Sir Jon DALRVAMYLE wiſh 
an exportation of theſe wools ? I confeſs my- 
ſelf unable to colle& his opinion from his 
various ſtatements. At one time he tells us, 
that the fineſt wools will be moſt advanta- 
geouſly exported ; and upon this ground 
wiſhes ardently the improvement of Britiſh 
wools. * But how is this idea conſiſtent with 
the very ground-work of his plan, nay, with his 
own ſtate of the queſtion in conſideration, viz. 
$ © Whether wool ſhould be allowed to be ex- 
ported, when the price is low.“ Can he ſuppoſe, 
that the price of rhe ſhort and finer wools will 
ever be ſo reduced, as to admit exportation, 
at the ſame ſtandard, with thoſe of the long 
and coarſer ſort ? Or, is the exportation- price 
to vary, according to the different quality of 
wools? The truth, I believe, is, that this 
exportation -· yſtem is not perfectly formed, 
in the learned author's own mind. To his 
readers it is certainly not quite comprehenſible.” 


With reren to the long wools of Lincoln 


b. Page 6, 7, 8, and 13. 
5 Ib. Page 1. 


A ſhire 
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| hire, and ſome other counties, - the fact is 
not denied. The ſtock in hand is undoubt- 
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loſs upon ſo much dead ſtock is douhtleſs con- 
ſiderable; yet far ſhort of the abſolute loſs of 


the commodity. 8 
ANSWER Il. 


The preſent low price is in ſom meaſure 
balanced, by the increaſed produce. The 
price of every commodity is governed by 
two tircumfſtanees: the relative quantity 
brovght ts market; and the greater or leſs 
demand. That the produce of wool is very 
conſiderably increaſed in Lincolnſhire, Leiceſ- 
terſhire, Northamptonfhire, aud perhaps in 

every 


f as J 


every other county, where incloſures havet ta- 
ken place, is à fact, I believe, that will not 
be conteſted. It muſt indeed be fo, from the 
very nature of the caſe: the growth of wool 
being cæteris paribus, in exact proportioti;” to 
the richneſs of the paſture, upon which the 
| ſheep is fed. In Northatnptonſhire, (I have 
been told this by Gentlemen refiding upon 
the ſpot) the weight of a fleece, grown in 
the incloſed parts, (and by. much the greater 
part of that county is now incloſed) exceeds 
that of a fleece, grown in the open fields, at 
leaſt in the proportion of three to two. Ila 
Leicefterſhire, the ſame cauſe has produced 
the fame effect. In Lincolnfhite, the increaſe - 

of woot is certainly not leſs: partly from the 
ſame cauſe, the incloſure of the Y/olds, and 
partly from the ſize of the ſheep, in the paſ- 
tures of that county. . There is a proverb, 
reſpecting. the wools of Lincolnſhire, which 
was formerly in the mouth of every conſum- 
er; © Wold bred, and marſh fed.” The hair 
of the fleece was of a fine texture, from the 
light paſture, in which the ſheep was bred;* 


and 


Virgil was well acquainted with the art of raiſ+ 

ing fine wool, ftp tis arch 
Si tibi lanicium ture, 2 1 "Ex 
La'peque tribulique abſint; fuge lata; 
Continuoque greges wil, lege mollibus albos. 
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and its ſtaple was, at the ſame time of a great 
length, from the N nouriſhment of the 


lands, 


This daſſage 2 3 is very geſeriptive of the 
fine mack and ad heaths of this country ; the only pro- 
per paſture, for the cultivation of wools, of a ſoft 


und delicate texture. Of the growth of theſe wools, 


Jam inclined to think, there is a conſiderable de- 
creaſe: owing to the ſame cauſe, with that of the 
increaſed quantity of the ſtronger and' coarſer ſort ; 
to the vaſt increaſe of the pabula læta, of our rich 
herbage, in conſequence of incloſures. The pre- 
ſent call for fine, as well as coarſe, cloths, i is cer- 
tainly leſs, than it has been: and yet, the price of 
the wool, uſed in the making of the former, is un- 
uſually high. Whence can this proceed, but from 


the leſſer quantity, brought to market? Taking, 


doubtleſs, into the, account the decreaſed import of 
Spaniſh wool. 


Here then. is an ample geld, for the attention and 
management of the wool- grower; and alſo abun- 
dant encouragement to him. Let him improve the 
quality of his wool, to the very utmoſt point. Let 
him, if he can, even rival that of Spain. He will 
be ſure, upon the ſpot, of a market, and a price. 


But how would the allowance of exportation 
operate, in this way? It would tend to the till 
greater increaſe of thoſe wools, the preſent abun- 
dance of which is deemed a grievance z and, by 
neceſſary conſequence, leſſen the growth 'of thoſe, 
which we really want. "Ihe manufacturer there- 
fore of fine wool, who ſeems, at preſent rather re- 
luctant to come forward, muſt, upon a moment's 
conſideration, clearly ſee his own intereſt to be ve- 
ry deeply involved in this queſtion. 


— 
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lands, to which it was afterwards. removed. 
We now hear no more of this proverb. The 
wool of the Folds, fince the almoſt univerſal 
inclofure of them, is no longer of its uſual 
fineneſs. The — no longer find 
their account, in drawing their ſheep from 
thence. They therefore in general breed 
their own ſheep. The conſequence is, that 
theſe animals are of an aſtoniſhing magnt- 
tude. A lar ge Lincolnſhire ram is quite a cu- 
rioſity. He is a mere maſs of Wool: and is 
ready to ſink under the burden of his on co- 
vering. The preſent average weight of a 
[Lincolnſhire — may be eſtimated at 12, its 
former average, at 8 pounds. From this vaſt 
increaſe the market is neceſſarily glutted, and 
the price fallen. But if the diminution of 
price be only in proportion to the. increaſed 
produce, the ſeller cannot be a conſiderable 
ſufferer. And were there a demand, for the 
whole quantity raiſed, at this proportionate 
rate of price, he, could hardly. be ſaid: to ſuſ- 
fer at all. But this we allow, is not the caſe, 
at preſent, with reſpect to-wool. It is not 
pretended, that the holder can, even at the 
preſent low price, diſpoſe of his whole ſteck, 

or, that his increaſed growth brings with it a 
full and adequate compenſation, for this loſs 
of value. TVs e e e215 
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"This ei * esel ety; do 
a temporary; while every other 58. 
xeft too, in country, ſuffers, in a great- 
er er leſs degree, from the ſame cauſe. 
"This cauſe is che war. Our export of 
woolens is ee che demand for them 
is leſſened; the demand far the wool, 
Sem in «hem, is conſe tly Fr 
minimed. The ſame has hippened in all 
former wars. Not perhaps to the ſame de- 
gree; becauſe we have never been 
mm a war of equal extent, and in which fo- 

reign ports have been fo univerfally and fo 
effectually barred againſt us.  Evils of this 
ind therefore, tho! much to be lamented, 
muſt be ſubmitted to. And ſurely the par- 
ticular diſtreſs, of which we now "bear ſuch 


Joud complaints, is not amongit the heavieſt, 
with which this country ſtruggles. I the lofs 
of the woel-grower be great, much great- 


er muſt be that of the manufacturer. He 
muſt, if he go on at all, make up his goods, 
not for the market, but for His warchouſes : 
at the hazard, not of a partial, but, I may 
day, of a tote! Jofs-of his commodity. 'For 
it is well known, that the manufactured goods 
are of a much more periſhable nature, agen 
he un-wrought material. With ref] 

the price alſo of thoſe few goods, o which 


he 
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he is able to ſteal an export, after deduction 
of the immenſe charges of freightage and in- 
ſurance, he is no better tuation than the 
grower. What too is the condition of the 
great body of the poor, employed in the ſe- 
veral branches of this manufacture? Deplo- 
rable beyond expreſſion; Some quite deſti- 
tute of employment, others half-<mployed, 
and almoſt all obliged to fly, (where elfe can 
they fly?) to the landed intzreſt, for at leaſt 
a partial ſupport. But the army, it is ſaid; 
and the navy are open. To the young and 
the healthy there is this refuge. So much the 
worſe ſurely for the families left at home. 
So much the worſe for thoſe, who are bound 
to ſupport. ſuch families. Nor is this diſtreſs 
confined, to thoſe towns, which are the ſeat 
of theſe. manufactures, tho' here, doubtleſs, 
it is moſt ſenſibly felt. The villages, with- 
in a, large circle, are not without their ſhare 
of this calamity. It is a fact, (I ſpeak it 
from knowledge) that many pariſhes, at this 
inſtant, pay the carriage of wool; to and from 
the ſpinning-houſes, at the diſtance of twen- 
ty, thirty, and even. forty, miles, for the 
ſake of obtaining ſome employment for their 
poor. And are the diſtreſſes of a ſmall num- 
ber of men, in a ſingle county, (for the great- 
er part of the Lincolnſhire wool-growers 
are, as I am informed, in circumſtances of 
aMuence) to be mentioned, amidſt ſuch uni- 
verſal and multiplied miſery ? And are they 
to be relieved, by a remedy, that would fill 
H 


up 
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up the meaſure of national diſtreſs, would 
cut off one of our beſt reſources, and give a 

fatal blow to the moſt valuable intereſts of 
this country-? 


* 


OBJECTION u. 


1 © The allowance of the exportation of 
wool will be an encouragement to the im- 
provement of it, 5 


ANS WE R. 


To the improvement of it, for what pur- 
poſe? For exportation. To retrieve its 
antient credit.“ its antient eſtimation, at all 
the markets of Europe“ to make it as 
formerly, the chief object of price“ to 
enable, as in antient times, tenants to pay 
their rents, and the king to draw his revenue, 
from the exportation of Wool from the ex- 


1 Ib. Page 5, 6, 7. 


5 I found it impoſſible to give this objection in the 
author's own words; becauſe he does not, as in the 
other inſtances, ſtate this reaſon in form ; ;but leaves 
it to be collected from his repreſentations, through- 
out the whole ſection. . 


IIb. Page 8. 
IIb. Page 6, 


portation 
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portation of a commodity, raifed without la- 
bour, and incapable, from the very nature 
of the thing, of producing any conſiderable 
return. For it is a fact, that, if the whole 
annual growth of long wool were exported, it 
would not give a return, equal to one third 
of that, from the Norwich exports only. I 
own when I read the ſection now before me, 
I can ſcarce believe my own eyes. I can 
with difficulty perſuade myſelf, that the 
author is in earneſt. For is it poſſible, that 
a man of Sir Jonx DALRYMPLE's informa- 
tion and diſcernment, ſhould loie fight of the 
diſtinction, between the fituation of this coun- 
try two hundred years ago, and its pre- 
ſent ſituation? Is it poflible, that he can ſe- 
riouſly wiſh to bring us back to the old ſy1- 
tem, of ' exporting raw produce, and im- 
porting the finiſhed manufacture? And are 
we now to be ſent, for information in com- 
mercial policy, to the wiſe ſayings of wite 
ſtateſmen, who lived in an age, when the 
true principles of commerce were juſt as 
well. underſtood, as they are at preſent, in 
the iſland of Otaheite, or among the tribes 
of the Chickſaws. Were Lord Burleigh now 
living, would he wiſh to. ſee the price of 
wool raiſed by exportation? The ſuppoſiti- 
on is an inſult to his memory. What pro- 
portion did the value of lands bear, in his 
time to their preſent value? The very fame, 
that the then extent of commerce and ma- 
nufactures bear to its preſent extent. Com- 

merce 


„„ 


merce is now thie very life-blood of the Bri- 

tiſh empire; and alone diftributes noui iſh- 
ment and vigour, through every part and 
branch of the ſyſtem. But commerce is, in 
its turn, fed and ſupported by manufactures: 
and by manufactures only, Without ex- 
ports, there can be no ithports. And how 
trivial the return, from the export of un- 
wrought materials only. Our own country 
affords the cleareſt example of this fixed and 
unalterable courſe of things. Our land im- 
provements have kept conſtant pace with our 
trade; that again with our manufactures. 
They will all decay and drop together. Let 
the price of wool be advanced, in conſequence 
of a flouriſhing manufacture. | 


This is natural, and as it ſhould be; and 
affords unqueſtionable proof, that the ſy ſtem 
is in vigour. It proves that the price of the 
manufacture is a full balance to that of the 
material. Improve your wools, to the very 
utmoſt point for yourſelves for your own 
conſumption, and uſe. But improve them 
not for others for your rivals for thoſe, 
who will ſend them to you again, at a ten- 
fold price. Either foreigners do want your 
wools, or they do not. If they do not, the 
very idea of exportation is folly; it they do, 
it is inſanity. In the one caſe, the project 
would be impracticable; in the other ruinous. 


But 
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But all Europe is in a ſtate f of iptove- 
merit.” So much the better for them and 
for us: if we do not ſuffer them to outſtrip 
us, and if we direct our attention to the pro- 
per objects of improvement. So much the 
better for us: —unlefs by forèing nature, and 
mifapplying induſtry, We “bring things to 
their ancient ſtate again.” © If nature has 
poured out her gifts on moſt of the ſouthern 
and middle European countries with an almoſt 
equal hand,” I this equality of natural advan- 
tages ariſes, not from their uniformity, their 
ſameneſs, but their variety. From a variety, 
which enables them to contribute largely to 
each other's intereſt and happineſs ; which a- 
lone can enable them to do this; and which 
1s therefore the true and only firm foundation 
of commercial. intercourſe. Individuals have 
each their faple of genius and talents : Nati- 
ons that of growth and produce. Eminence 
in either caſe is not to be attained, in oppoſi- 
tion to nature. To cultivate the vine and the 
olive, would be a vain attempt. vervecum in 
Patria craſſoque ſub aere. Equally idle would 
be the project, 'of clothing the flocks, which 
wander over the half-barren hills, and under 
the ſunny atmoſphere, of the ſouthern®teti- 
tudes, with the fleeces of Lincolnſhirells If 
nature hath ſaid to Britain, Thou ſhalt ſtand ' 
untivalled, among the nations around 8 


F ib. Page 15. 
1 ib.— 16. 
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thy woolten manufactures,” I let us not defeat 
her kind intentions, © by artificial obſtructi- 
ons. . Can it be a queſtion, whether it be 
more natural (another word this, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, - for u/eful) for a country,. to 
work up the materials of its own growth, or 
to ſend them to other countries, for this pur- 


poſe. 


. 


OBJECTION n. 


ce The prohibition to export wool defeats its 
own object. As it confines the wool-grower 
to one market, it ſinks the price; ſinking the 
price it cauſes a demand from foreign coun- 
tries; cauſing a demand from foreign coun- 
tries, it tempts the ſmuggler to export.“ 


ANS W E R 
We find at length then, that there is a de- 


mand for our wool, from foreign countries 
when it is cheap at leaſt. Now this is the 
very point of time, at which we ſhould be 
moſt ſolicitous, to keep it from them. Be- 
cauſe, by a ſupply in theſe circumſtances, we 
ſhall-give them ſtill greater advantages of 
competition, and enable them more deciſively 
to underſell us. It is not unpleaſant to ob- 
ſerve, how the different, and even inconſiſtent, 
: repre- 


T Ib. Page 16. F Tb. Page 17. 
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fepreſentations of our author, lead directly to 
the very reverſe of that e oncluſicn, whichhe 
labours to eſtabliſh upon them. At one time, 
It is not true, that the manufactures of o- 
ther countries depend, in a very extenſive de- 
gree, upon the wool of Britain. That they 
are the better for it, and eſpecially when they 
get it, as they do now, at a lower price than 
their own is certain; but that they cannot do 
without it is a miſtake. f At another time it 
is infiſted, © that if ſuch a mixture was abſo» - 
lutely neceſſary for foreigners, it will be ſup» 
os by ſmugglers, and that, if exportation 

always an evil, it is without remedy. I 
But, upon the former repreſentation, what is 
the fair and juſt concluſion ? If foreigners want 
not our wool at all, the very attempt, as has 
been juſt obſerved, to export it, would be ri- 
diculous. If it be of Some ſervice to them, 


and their manufactures are bettered by it, ex> 


actly in the ſame proportion will the exporta- 
tion of it be pernicious to our manufactures. 
« If they will only buy when the price is 
low, N is the very * when we ſhould 
uſe all poſſible means, to prevent their buying. 
If, on the other hand, they are really in want 

of our wool, “and are alſo equally ſupplied 
with it by ſmuggling as by the fair trader, 
where 1 in the name of common ſenſe, is the 


ground 


. — 


1 Ib, Page 15. 

T Ib. Page 14. 
8 Ib. Page 14. 
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ground: of complaint? If foreigners. always 
have been, and now are, fipplied, to the ut- 
moſt of their wiſhes, through. the ſmuggling 
channel; of what: poſſible: benefit to the wool- 
grower willi be the freeeſt exportation of wool ? 
He has his full market at preſent; no matter 
to him, in hat manner procured: But if the 

true ſtate of the fact be, as it moſt certainly 
is, that tho foreigners do at preſent, by indi- 
rect means, obtain by far too large a quantity 
of the wool of this country, yet are they not 
able in tliis way, to procure a ſupply adequate 
to their wants, what ought to be the concluſi- 
on, on our part? Nee ſurely that; we offer 
them a full and voluntary ſupply, but; that we 
endeavour, to increaſe” the difficulty, of their 
getting any, ſupply at all: that we block up; 
if poſſible, every avenue to ſuch ſupply: _ 
in a word; we enforce the, execution of. the 
preſent. laws, againſt exportation, or, if ne- 
ceſſary, paſs more effectual haus, 


OBJECTION, IV. 


/ cc © The, exportation of wool, when the, price 
= is low, will not only be profitable to the land- 
= / — but will produce a large enuß⸗ to 
Þ the profit of. ha, 9 
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ANSWER 


A bait this, which no ginifier can be ſup- 


poſed to reſiſt, and Ska be caught 5 
Wit 


LN) 

with the eagerneſs of hunger, by an exhauſt- 
ed public. But if there be any truth in the 
foregoing obſervations, this temptation, will, 
I am confident, be rejected with diſdain. / Is 
it poſſible, that a miniſter will break up at 
once a ſyſtem of commercial policy, built 
upon the ſoundeft principles of public utility, 
confirmed by the experience of more than a 
century, and ſanctified as it were, by repeat- 
ed acts of the legiſlature, for the ſake of a 
paltry pittance of a revenue? Of a revenue, 
in any circumſtances, ſcarce worth attending 
to, but, in the preſent ſtate of our finances, 
a mere drop to the ocean. With reſpect to 
the preſent miniſter, even a doubt upon this 
point would be calumny. Arduous and pain- 
ful as his taſk is, (and no man can wiſh more 
ardently than I do, for its alleviation) a little- 
momentary eaſe muſt not be ſo dearly pur- 
chaſed : muſt not be purchaſed, at the hazard, 
at the certainty, of increaſing future difficul- 
ties a hundred-fold, and involving both the 
minifter and the public i in ſtill deeper embar- 
raſſment and diſtreſs; 


If there be any ſalvation for this country, 
it muſt be, by the preſervation of its 7e/ources. 
That is, by keeping the peogle in permanent 
ability, to ſupport the burthens laid upon 
them. Every tax will indeed, in ſome degree, 
affect either lands, or trade, or as is generally 
the caſe, both. But there is a wide difference, 
between laying an additional burthen upon 

I | mens 
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mens' ſhoulders, and difabling them from bear- 
ing any burthen at all. A tree may be wound- 
ed in its branches, without hazard * its life, or 
vigour, but a blow at the root will be mortal, 
and at once deciſive of its fate. The mea- 
fure propoſed has this direct aim. It ſtrikes 
at the original ſources of all national ability, 
and, conſequently of all revenue at in- 
duſtry—at population at that conſumption, 
therefore, as well of foreign, as of home, 
produce, whence a revenue can alone ariſe. 


With theſe impreſſions, 1 trouble not my- 
elf to conſider, what would be the probable 
amount of this duty. Under the propoſed 
mode of — as it would be liable to 
perpetual interruption, it could be made to 
contribute, upon fair eſtimate, very inconſide- 
rably, towards a new fund, for a new loan. 
But indeed were this exportation ſcheme to be 
adopted, I confeſs, I ſhould rather wiſh to ſee 
it take place, without any limitation at all, 
whether of price, or of duty. The evil would 
in this caſe meet us at once, with its full 
force, and would itſelf, as it were, compel us 
to immediate reſiſtance. Whereas under regu- 
lations and checks, of whatever kind, the 
danger would ſhew itſelf more gradually; 
its approaches, tho' not leſs ſure, would be 
leſs rapid; and, I need not add, that, in 
the caſe of a duty, the miſchief would not 
* 8 ſo _ removed. [8 3 1 
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OBJECTION. V. 


Every argument for the exportation Bf 
corn when price is low applies equally to the 
exportation of wool when price is low.“ 


ANSWER. 


This is indeed ſurprizing. For ſurely no 
two caſes: were ever more diſſimilar, in every 
circumſtance. Corn is, to all purpoſes of ex- 

rtation, a manufacture, a finiſhed mana- 
facture— Wool, a raw produce. To the 
raiſing of corn, much labour is required To 
the growing of wool, ſcarce any. The return 
for corn, conſequently, affords to thouſands 
the means of ſubſiſtence, over and above the 
rent to the land- owner, and the profit to 
the farmer The return for wool amounts to 
little more, than ſuch rent, and ſuch profit. 
By exportation of corn, we provide food for 
other countries, at their coſt By exportation 
of wool, foreign nations are enabled to pro- 
vide clothes for themſelves and others, at aur 
coſt. By the exportation of corn, we enſure 
domeſtic induſtry of the moſt uſeful kind 
By the exportation of wool, we deſtroy the 
very means of induſtry. Laſtly, by the ex- 
portation of corn, we increaſe its growth for 


the home conſumption, and, at the tame time, 
12280 (taking 
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(taking into account the regulations of the 
import-trade) diminiſh its home price upon 
the whole By the exportation of wool, we 


increaſe its growth, for foreign conſumption, 


With a certainty, nay, with a view, of railing 


its price, at home. So pointed is the oppoſi- 
tion between theſe two caſes, one of which is 
here held out to us, as a rule for 85 


The parallel, indeed, between the exporta- | 


tion of corn, and that of a finiſhed manufac- 


ture, is ſufficiently exact. And the ſame ar- 
guments may be applied, with nearly equal 
force to both caſes. The very ſame encou- 
ragements too might in ſimilar circumſtances 
be as uſefully employed, in the one inſtance, 
as in the other. A ſum of public money 
could not be better expended, than in giving 
a bounty upon exported woollens, ſhould fo- . 
reigners, by any untoward events on our part, 


be enabled to underſell us. 


Beſides theſe five reaſons, which are 3 
forward in form, and which I have conſidered 
in the way of objections to the preſent ſyſtem 
of the wooktrade, there is a farther argu- 


ment, addreſſed to the manufacturers them- 


ſelves, which muſt not paſs off, without ſome 
examination. 


The manufacturing intereſt will not only | 
not be hurt, but will be greatly benefited by 


the propoſal. It will not be hurt, becauſe the 


moment 


moment the price riſes beyond a juſt mecium, 

the exportation will be ſtopped.“ It will 
be greatly benefited, becauſe wool, by this 
double market, will be kept conſtantly. at an 
equal rate in its price, inſtead of ſtarting ſome- 
times too high, and falling ſometimes too low, 
as it does now; variations, which diſturb the 
manufacturer in his projects and enemians“ 


What this medium price is to be, is not 
however yet fixed. But ſuppoſing this point 
ſettled: is it ſo very clear a matter, that when 
exportation is ſtopped, the price will al 
ſtop with it? Is it not rather to be expect- 
ed, is it not indeed certain, that the priet will 
be inſtantly advanced, and that to whatever 
pitch the holder of wool ſhall think proper t 
. Will not the manufacturer be always at his 
mercy ? Unleſs the price could not "ifs be- 
vond the medium rate. But the fact i is, that 
this variation of the price of wool, uſed in ex- 
ported manufactures, is one of the 
benefit, both to the manufacturer, and to 
the public. The low price, when the de- 
mand is checked, will enable him, to keep 
many of his looms at work, which muſt o- 
therwiſe have been idle. An advance of 
price, on the other hand, when the ſales 
are briſk, will hardly be felt. <9 


But the — it is 2 will 
be benefited, ſtill in another way. The do- 
| en conſumption of his goods will be in- 
| creaſed, 
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creaſed. © Aſk the clothier if he ſells as 
much at home, and gets as ready pay- 
ment, as he uſed to do.“ But ſurely this 
is the very firſt. inſtance, in which an at- 
_ "tempt has been made, to cure a diſeaſe, 
by increaſing its cauſe. To what is owing 
the preſent diminution of the home con- 
ſumption ? It is ultimately owing to the di- 
miniſhed demand for our manufactures, of 
whatever kind, from abroad: to the loſs 
of trade, in conſequence of ſuch diminution: 
to the loſs of induſtry, in conſequence of 
both. Hence the general inability to pur- 
chaſe, as well the produce of the farmer, 
as the goods of the tradeſman : and all the 
diſtreſſing conſequences of ſuch inability, 
both to the landed intereſt, and the mer- 
cantile. For it is abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that 
either of theſe intereſts can flouriſh at the ex- 
pence of the other. It is infatuation, it is 
- blindneſs itſelf,” not to ſee, that the diſtinct 
diſtreſſes of each muſt create additional diſ- 
trẽſs to the other. And are;theſe calamities to 
be removed or leſſened, by giving a ſtill more 
extenſive operation to the cauſes of them ? 
-Hundreds of thouſands will at the fame 
time be rendered incapable: not only of 
purchaſing covering, but ſuſtenance. 


I now haſten to a concluſion : tho' I pre- 
tend not to have exhauſted the fubject. 
Many conſiderations, which occurred to me 
in the courſe of this enquiry, I have been 
8 | obliged 


* 


| 
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obliged to ſuppreſs. Many more muſt have 
doubtleſs occurred to others. 


I have directed my appeal chiefly to the 
landed intereſt: becauſe I conſider 1 in- 
tereſt, as the great central object of every po- 
litical arrangement. I eſtimate the value of 
every other intereſt, by its relation to the 
landed. But this intereſt cannot ſupport it- 
ſelf. It can alone be raiſed, and ſtand, upon 
the broad and ſolid baſis, of induſtry, and 
manufactures. This is a truth founded in 
the very nature of things; confirmed by 
the unvaried experience of this country, 
and of almoſt every other nation under Hea- 
ven. 


„The fleece, the fail, and the plough.“ 
Such is the fixed and unalterable order of | 
nature. * Manufactures, commerce, agri- 
culture.“ Theſe are the three grand ſource 
es of Britiſh wealth and proſperity. They 
impart to each other mutual ſtrength, and 
ſupport. Neither of them can exiſt, inde- 
pendently of the reſt. 


Nature hath joined them together, man 
will in vain attempt to put them aſunder.” oY 


THE EN D. 


